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Two Fascist Parties 
Seek Austrian Power 


German and Italian Influences Pre- 
dominate in Contest for Con- 
trol of Government 


SOCIALISTS MEET WITH DEFEAT 


Dollfuss Supports the Heimwehr 
in Desperate Attempt to 
Halt the Nazis 


The civil war in Austria, though appar- 
ently quieted temporarily, has left the na- 
tion in a state of doubt and disorder. The 
Austrian government appears to be on the 
brink of disruption, and the relations with 
the neighboring nations are so complicated 
that the disturbances in Austria are plac- 
ing the peace of Europe, and perhaps the 
world, in peril. The chief contending fac- 
tions in Austria are closely allied to forces 
operating outside that country. It seems de- 
sirable, then, for us to begin our study of 
the Austrian crisis by looking briefly in the 
direction of Germany and Italy, two na- 
tions whose political organizations cast 
shadows across the Austrian scene. 

Germany is completely in the grip of a 
type of Fascists known as Nazis, which is 
an abbrevation of National-Socialists. The 
Nazis, led by Chancellor Adolf Hitler, 
have received their chief support from the 
middle and upper classes of German soci- 
ety. They are stoutly opposed to Com- 
munism and also to the Social-Democrats. 
They are opposed to the ownership of in- 
dustry by the masses of the people, or by 
the state. They stand for private owner- 
ship, for capitalism. They advocate, it is 
true, certain measures of social reform, but 
they contend against the exercise of too 
great political influence by the workers of 
the nation. They stand for dictatorship, 
and have the utmost contempt for democ- 
racy. They are militaristic. They prom- 
ise to restore the old glories of Germany. 
They are intensely patriotic and national- 
istic. They look forward to a Germany 
revived and extended in territory and in 
power. They like ceremony and military 
pomp. They emphasize the desirability of 
national power, even though gained at the 
cost of blood, rather than the satisfactions 
which come from peace and from a wider 
distribution of the good things of life. 
Power of the state, rather than individual 
happiness, is the goal. 


Fascists: German and Italian 


Not all the people in Germany are Na- 
zis. The Jews, bitterly persecuted by the 
Nazis, are, of course, out of sympathy with 
what is going on in Germany. Several 
million workingmen, who are forbidden to 
have their party organization and their 
trade unions, are no doubt bitter. But the 
Nazis are in complete control of the situa- 
tion and are in a position to use the power 
of the state according to their will. Con- 
sequently, so far as foreign nations are 
concerned, they are Germany; at least for 
the time being. 

These Nazis dream of a great German 
empire which shall include all German- 
Speaking peoples, as well as many other al- 
lies. They are anxious to add Austria to 
their domain. They are undertaking to se- 
Cure recruits in that land. They deliver 
tadio addresses meant for the ears of Aus- 
trians, urging a union of the two nations. 

(Continued on page 6) 











LEST WE FORGET 


—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-DIsPaATcH 








War, Peace and Patriotism 


When we read of bloodshed and strife in Austria; when we read of the killing of 
men and women and children by the wholesale; when we read of a nation in turmoil 
and disorder; when we read further that the flames of war are likely to spread until 
they engulf the world, it is well that we should stop and ask the question, “Why 
should such things be?” What is it that gets into the minds of men so that they will 
stop their peaceful pursuits and turn to murder and destruction? Why do the leaders 
order such things, and why do the people obey? 

The more we read and think about these events, the more it becomes apparent that 
ambition, greed and false patriotism combine to turn individuals and nations from the 
paths of peace to the bloody fields of war. Looming large among the factors which 
contribute to the warlike spirit and acts, we find the ambitions of leaders. Men like 
Mussolini, Hitler, Dollfuss and Starhemberg desire power for themselves. They have 
other ambitions, of course. No doubt they are interested in the welfare of their 
countries, according to their own conceptions of welfare. But they desire power in their 
own hands, and they are willing to sacrifice individuals and families in order that am- 
bition may be gratified. There is also an economic interest that spurs great numbers 
of people on to antagonistic effort. Financial interests are in conflict. There are those 
who want to save property and the capitalistic system. There are others who want to 
replace it with something else. And so property rights become bones of contention. 

But ambition and the desire for gain do not alone explain the fact that whole popu- 
lations line up in warring camps. National power as a goal for which all else should 
be sacrificed presents itself to the minds of millions of people. When an expansion of 
territory is called for, the leaders making the call may think of the demand in terms 
of personal power and glory, but to common ordinary people it appears as a patriotic 
call for service to the nation. These ordinary people think of themselves as being 
patriotic when they are willing to take action contrary to their personal interests and to 
the happiness of themselves, their friends and families, in order that the nation in which 
they live may become a more powerful nation. It is the establishment of power as a 
thing to be sought above all else which blinds the eyes of millions to the goal of human 
happiness and welfare. If we are ever to have peace in the world, we must change 
the concept of patriotism. We must seek to further the patriotism which thinks not in 
terms of cold power, but in terms, rather, of the well-being of men and women and 
children. National power is worthwhile only in so far as it conduces to human welfare. 


The truest patriot is the truest lover of mankind. 


President Considers 
New Tariff Policies 


Secretary Wallace Says United States 
Must Choose Between Isola- 


tion and World Trade 
SOME INDUSTRIES MAY BE HURT 


Withdrawal of Protection for 
Them Would Be Needed 


to Renew Trading 


Secretary of Agriculture Henry Wallace 
has made an important statement on tariff 
policy, a statement which probably reflects 
the views of the Roosevelt administration 
and which therefore offers a clue as to 
what the administration’s tariff program 
may be. This seems the more likely be- 
cause the suggestions made by Secretary 
Wallace have been discussed privately in 
Washington for several weeks. The secre- 
tary says that the American people have 
come to the place where they must make 
a choice between economic nationalism 
and internationalism. Under economic na- 
tionalism the nation would stand prac- 
tically alone. Its producers would be pro- 
tected from foreign competition. There 
would be relatively little foreign trade, 
though some trade with outsiders would, 
of course, be carried on. These producers, 
though having the advantage of being pro- 
tected from foreign competition, would 
have the disadvantage of having to rely 
upon the American people alone as a mar- 
ket for their goods. The Americans as 
consumers would have to get their goods 
almost wholly from American producers. 
The country would then be self-contained. 
It would be a unit, not a unit 100 per cent 
isolated, of course, but a land with a 
minimum of interchange of goods with 
outsiders. 

Under economic internationalism trade 
would be relatively free. There would be 
no attempt to secure independence of for- 
eign markets. The attempt would be made 
to secure a foreign demand for certain of 
our products of which the country pro- 
duces a surplus. In order to enable for- 
eigners to buy these goods of ours we 
would buy their products; choosing, of 
course, those things which they could pro- 
duce more cheaply than we could. 


Past Tariff Policy 


In the past we have vacillated between 
these two courses. At times we have 
veered in the direction of economic na- 
tionalism and isolation. There has never 
been a time when our trade with foreign- 
ers was shut off completely but there have 
been times when our tariff duties were 
very high and when handicaps were placed 
in the way of trade. Industries have thus 
been built up in this country by artificial 
means. Goods which could be produced 
more cheaply abroad than in this country 
have been shut out by tariff duties and the 
goods have been more expensively pro- 
duced in this country and sold at higher 
costs to the American people. Industries 
not able to stand on their own feet in 
competition with foreign industries have 
been developed and have sometimes 
grown to enormous size. At other times 
we have gone somewhat in the direction 
of free trade. We have reduced some of 
the tariff walls. Certain industries built 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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JAPAN’S AMBASSADOR CALLS ON THE PRESIDENT 
This snapshot of Hiroshi Saito, new Japanese envoy to the United States, was taken just 
after he had presented his credentials to President Roosevelt. 


Notes From the News 





King Albert Mourned; Miss Perkins on Labor Problems; 
President Acts on Sugar; New Amendment 
Proposed by Senator Norris 





NOTHER constitutional amendment 
has been submitted to Congress. This 
one proposes a more democratic method 
of electing presidents. Under our present 
system, the American people do not vote 
directly for a presidential candidate. In- 
stead they vote for electors who later 
gather together in Washington and cast 
their presidential votes. Each state is 
allowed to choose as many electors as 
it has senators and representatives in 
Congress. For example, New York has 
forty-three representatives in Congress 
and two senators, making a total of forty- 
five. Thus New York may choose forty- 
five electors, and, as we have said, these 
electors gather in Washington a _ few 
months later and cast their votes for presi- 
dential candidates. In reality, of course, 
the electors vote exactly as their constitu- 
ents desire them to. The casting of their 
votes is merely a matter of formality. 
The reason that this system is called 
undemocratic is that the presidential can- 
didate who receives the majority of votes 
in a state is given all of that state’s elec- 
toral votes. Again taking New York as 
an illustration, suppose that a Republican 
candidate for the presidency receives fifty- 
one per cent of the total votes and the 
Democratic candidate receives forty-nine 
per cent. Regardless of the closeness of 
the vote, the Republican candidate is given 
all the electoral votes. Therefore, minority 
parties, such as the Communist, Socialist 
and others, rarely receive any electoral 
votes at all. 


Senator Norris has been trying for a 
number of years to do away with this sys- 
tem. His constitutional amendment would 
retain the system of allotting electoral 
votes to states on the basis of congres- 
sional representation, but he would have 
the states divide up the electoral votes on 
a percentage basis. The candidate re- 
ceiving the majority of popular votes in 
a state would receive a majority of elec- 
toral votes. Likewise, minority parties 
would be given proportionately as many 
electoral votes as they received popular 
votes. There are many congressmen in 
favor of Norris’ new amendment and it is 
expected to be given attention at this 
session of Congress. 


Railways Announce Wage Cut 


In February, 1932, the railroads of the 
country decided that they would have to 
reduce their workers’ wages ten per cent. 
This wage cut has been in effect ever since. 
Now the railway companies have an- 
nounced that they intend to reduce wages 
still another five cents on the dollar be- 
ginning July 1, giving each worker fifteen 
cents less on every dollar than before 1932. 

Labor leaders are “up in the air” over 
the railroads’ latest wage cut announce- 


ments. So is President Roosevelt. He 
wrote a letter to the railway companies 
telling them that to cut wages again in 
July would hurt the government’s recov- 
ery program. 

The reason given by railway companies 
for desiring a further decrease in wages 
is that they have heavy obligations com- 
ing due this year, and in order to meet 
these obligations they must cut operating 
expenses to the bone. However, President 
Roosevelt and railway workers feel that 
with the pick-up in business which the 
roads have had, they can continue to pay 
present wages and still meet their obli- 
gations. 


First-Day Army Envelopes 


The army air fields were beehives of 
activity last week. They started their 
new task of carrying the country’s air 
mail. (See page 8). 

Stamp collectors of the country were 
much interested in the fact that the gov- 
ernment had taken over this service. 
Thousands of them hastily sent letters to 
friends and had friends send letters to 
them on the first day of the service. These 
first-day envelopes or covers are expected 
greatly to increase in value as time goes on. 


Model Labor Code 


An important conference was held in 
Washington a few days ago. It was called 


by Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins. 
She invited the governors of every state 
to send representatives to the conference. 
These representatives worked out plans 
which they hope may eventually improve 
the living conditions of workers through- 
out the country. Here are some of these 
plans: 

(1) Every state should protect its work- 
ing people against unemployment by pass- 
ing unemployment insurance laws. These 
laws should require factories and business 
concerns to set up funds in prosperous 
times in order that unemployed people 
could draw from the funds in times of 
depression; (2) old age pension laws 
should be passed by the various states, so 
that when poor people become too old 
to work they may be given pensions in- 
stead of being sent to alms houses; (3) 
no child under sixteen years of age should 
be allowed to work—all these young people 
should be in school; (4) in no case should 
men or women work more than forty 
hours a week, except possibly in domestic 
service and agriculture; (5) safety and 
health protection should be provided in 
every industry—all factories should ade- 
quately insure their workers against in- 
jury while on duty. 

Of course it will take a number of 
years to get the various states to pass all 
these laws. However, the men and women 
who attended the Washington conference 
are going to build up organizations in their 
states and try very hard to get their legis- 
latures to pass such bills. Then, too, the 
Labor Department in Washington is going 
to work in the attempt to persuade states 
that they should pass legislation of this 
nature. For Miss Perkins and other mem- 
bers of the Roosevelt administration be- 
lieve that before people can be happy and 
contented they must be protected against 
unemployment, poverty and insecurity. 


A Message About Sugar 


President Roosevelt has sent a special 
message to Congress asking for adoption 
of an agreement for sugar production 
recommended by one of his special com- 
mittees. This is a hard problem to solve. 
Beet and cane sugar are produced in the 
United States, and Cuba’s whole prosperity 
depends upon her sugar production. Cubs 
regularly exports much sugar to the United 
States but not enough to make her pros- 
perous. The agreement which President 
Roosevelt desires Congress to approve 
would somewhat reduce the growth of 
beet sugar in this country and would allow 
larger imports from Cuba. This may seem 


-unfair but the Roosevelt administration is 


in favor of it largely for two reasons: 
First, it feels that the beet sugar industry 
cannot be carried on profitably in this 
country, as cane sugar can be shipped in 
and sold at a much lower price; second, it 
feels a responsibility for helping Cuba back 
on its feet. 


Current History Important 


Speaking before the District of Colum- 
bia Education Association, Dr. John 
Dewey recently urged teachers to devote 
more time to the backgrounds and causes 
of current events than to long-past hap- 
penings in history. Dr. Dewey is emeritus 
professor of philosophy at Columbia Uni- 
versity and a leading figure in American 
education. In his District of Columbia 
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THE ARMY PREPARES TO FLY THE AIR MAIL 


Army planes being conditioned for the rigorous night and day flights across the country. 


speech, he insisted that the schools must 
educate for codperation, by developing an 
understanding of current happenings and 
creating the power to think practically 
about modern problems. “We have tried 
too much,” he said, “to educate for the 
status quo—a permanent political relation- 
ship—and too many boys and girls have 
gone out from our schools and have found 
no ‘status quo’ to get into.” Dr. Dewey 
did not advocate any specific new course, 
but said every facility available to the 
school should be used to develop an un- 
derstanding of modern life. 


Belgians Mourn King 


It will be quite some time before the 
people of Belgium recover from the tragic 
shock resulting from the death of their 
popular monarch, King Albert. They re- 
member so well how he led the country’s 
small but courageous army against the 
German invaders in 1914 and how he suf- 
fered many of the same hardships his men 
did in order to resist the German attack 
for more than four years. Even though 
he was thoroughly German himself, he 
could not stand by and see his country 
ruthlessly swallowed up by the German 
empire. 

Was it not the irony of fate that the 
king, who had climbed some of the famous 
high peaks of Switzerland, should have met 
his doom while scaling cliffs only 600 feet 
high! As he was alone, no one will ever 
know how the tragedy actually occurred. 

The king, though stately in appearance, 
was Europe’s most modern and democratic 
monarch. ‘Our prosperity,” he said, upon 
ascending the throne, “depends upon the 
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ALBERT, KING OF BELGIUM 


prosperity of the masses.” One of his 
proudest achievements was that of reform- 
ing conditions in the Belgian Congo. He 
abolished human slavery and made other 
reforms to eliminate the intolerable suffer- 
ing which had been imposed upon this Bel- 
gian colony under the reign of his uncle, 
Leopold II. Another of his pet hobbies 
was to learn at first hand the conditions 
and feelings of his own working people. He 
frequently worked in mines and did other 
kinds of manual labor. 

Crown Prince Leopold was proclaimed 
Leopold III, king of the Belgians last Fri- 
day, the day following his father’s funeral 
services. The new king, though only 
thirty-three years of age, has already won 
the admiration of his people. 

The form of government in Belgium is 
a hereditary constitutional monarchy. The 
king, the Senate and the Chamber of Rep- 
resentatives share in lawmaking. The 
representatives are elected by direct popu- 
lar vote and the senators by indirect vote. 


La Guardia Loses Again 


Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia, Fusionist 
mayor of New York, is having a difficult 
time to obtain the necessary power to 
tackle the city’s acute financial troubles. 
He must receive this power from the state 
legislature, but two times the legislature 
has refused to give him the wide authority 
over city finances which he asks for in his 
economy bill. Democratic votes defeated 
the economy bill both times. The second 
time the bill was rejected, Governor Leh- 
man criticized leaders of his party 
(Democratic) for playing politics. He said 
that the passage of this bill was a necessity 
and called upon his party to support 1. 
A third attempt is expected to be success- 
ful. 
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Geneva: It may seem rather pointless, 
at this particular time of crisis, to talk of 
disarmament, but European diplomats are 
still exchanging views. Somewhat per- 
turbed over the cool reception accorded 
her latest disarmament plan, Great Brit- 
ain has sent Captain Anthony Eden, under- 
secretary for foreign affairs, on a round of 
visits to the principal capitals of Europe. 
As his first and most important duty, 
Eden was instructed to inquire in Paris, 
Rome and Berlin why the British plan, 
which proposed a certain rearmament for 
Germany contingent upon her return to 
the League and the strengthening of 
French security, was unsatisfactory. It 
was recognized in London, however, that 
his mission was a hopeless one. Before 
he left the new French government had 
already dispatched a stiff note to Berlin 
saying, in part, that Hitler’s Storm Troops 
are a military organization, and that there 
could be no talk of disarmament so long 
as Germany was thus fortified. This terse 
document would seem to have the effect 
of ending disarmament discussions for a 
while, but Captain Eden was reported as 
attempting to promote a meeting among 
eleven nations—including the United 
States—as the first step toward bringing 
Germany back into the disarmament con- 
ference. The consensus of opinion is that 
Captain Eden might just as well save his 
breath. 


* * x 


Germany: Film producers in Holly- 
wood will have to be exceedingly cautious 
in the future if they wish to continue do- 
ing business with Germany. A rigid film 
censorship has been established by Hitler 
to guard against the casting of any reflec- 


lated to endanger important state interests 
or public order, or offend National-Social- 
ist moral, artistic or religious sentiments, 
or endanger respect for Germany abroad 
or her relations with foreign countries.” 

Meanwhile, all Germans last week 
turned their attention to the Austrian situ- 
ation which is still far from settled. From 
the broadcasting station in Munich, Theo- 
dore Habicht, whose propagandistic broad- 
casts of the past have had serious interna- 
tional repercussions, issued a warning to 
the Austrian government. Speaking for the 
Austrian National-Socialists, Herr Habicht 
issued an ultimatum to Chancellor Doll- 
fuss, declaring that the government would 
have eight days—until February 28—to 
decide whether it would take Nazis into 
the government or resume the fight. Dur- 
ing the eight days’ armistice, all Austrian 
Nazis have been warned against attacking 
the government “in word, writing or other 
means.” 


* * * 


Panama: — Traces of a_ civilization 
comparing in culture to the Peruvian In- 
cas have been discovered about ninety 
miles southwest of the Panama Canal. Se- 
cret excavations have been conducted for 
the last three years by American archeolo- 
gists and their findings have only now 
been published. A number of tombs were 
uncovered, on top of which were heaped 
gold ornaments, jade, pottery and gilded 
copper. In some cases the ornaments are 
estimated to have a value of $100 to $150 
each. The scientists believe they may be 
able to make further discoveries. 


* * * 


Great Britain: Trade wars with other 


tary, is doing everything in his power to 
bring Eamon de Valera, president of Ire- 
land, to terms by curtailing Irish imports. 
England and Ireland have for some time 
been at odds over de Valera’s refusal to 
pay annuities to the British government. 
Besides Mr. Thomas, Major Walter El- 
liott, minister of agriculture, is having a 
set-to with Denmark, because in his ef- 
forts to revive British agriculture he 
caused a reduction of sixteen per cent in 
imports of Danish bacon. Finally, Walter 
Runciman, president of the Board of 
Trade, has just inaugurated a campaign 
of tariff reprisals with France because of 
the imposition of a seventy-five per cent 
reduction in Britain’s export quota to 
France. These three wars are being waged 
actively. Another, however, has come to 
an end. Sir John Simon, foreign secre- 
tary, who since last April has been cutting 
down on imports from the Soviet Union, 
resulting from the arrest in Moscow of 
British engineers, has signed a new trade 
treaty with the Soviets. Sir John found 
that his disagreement with the U. S. S. R. 
had been injurious to the Lancashire ma- 
chinery industry, since the Soviets in turn 
reduced their imports of goods from 
Great Britain. Now the British expect a 
gradual renewal of Soviet orders. 


* * * 


Greece: The Greek government has 
reconsidered and Samuel Insull will be al- 
lowed to remain in that country until his 
health improves, that is, so long as he re- 
mains in bed. Mr. Insull’s physician de- 
clared that his patient was in no condition 
to be moved, when the government re- 
cently asked him to leave the country. 
The fugitive Chicago magnate may really 


Japan: Exports of Japanese goods to 
the Philippine Islands during 1933 increased 
by fifty per cent, reports E. D. Hester, 
American trade commissioner in Manila. 
At the same time American sales to the 
islands declined by twelve per cent. The 
Japanese gain was mainly in cotton tex- 
tiles and it is declared that this market is 
lost to the United States unless new tariffs 
are raised against Japan. It is noted, how- 
ever, that because of free trade between 
the islands and the United States, Japan’s 
total business with the Philippines amounts 
to only a little more than a tenth of our 
Philippine trade. Thus Japan’s gain is 
less important than it appears at first. 


* * * 


Mexico: A six-year plan, which has 
been described as being halfway between 
Soviet Russia’s ideals and President 
Roosevelt’s N. R. A., has been drawn up. 
The principal feature of the plan involves 
the turning back of large estates to the im- 
poverished peons. Capitalistic methods 
are to be revised, but “without violent 
transformation.” Industries, however, are 
to remain independent although under 
strict governmental supervision compara- 
ble to that existing in this country under 
the direction of the National Recovery 
Administration. 


U.S.S.R.: Phonograph records’ of 
American jazz are in great demand in 
Moscow. Ever since the recent lifting of 
the ban on the fox trot, the tango and 
other popular forms of dancing, young 
Communists have become literally jazz 
crazy. It is reported that long lines form 
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tions on Germany or on the Nazi govern- 
ment. It goes even further than this. The 


censor is ordered to ban all films “calcu- ment. 


countries are keeping ministers 
British cabinet busy at the present mo- 
J. H. Thomas, the dominion secre- 


in the 


diplomatic illness. 


be sick, but on the other hand it may only 
be, as it is often rumored, a case of severe 


daily at stores which have records on sale, 
and that it is possible to trade one fox trot 
record for six or eight march or opera 
records. 


POLAND - A NATION SURROUNDED 


rege has one of the unhappiest geographic loca- 
tions in Europe. She is sandwiched between two 
powerful neighbors—Germany and Russia—which for- 
merly possessed much of her territory. Regardless of non- 
aggression pacts, both of these countries, particularly Ger- 
many, hope some day to recover part of what they lost 
during the war. If Hitler has signed a truce with Poland, 
it only means that he is not yet ready to attempt recovery 
of the Polish Corridor. And if Russia has signed a peace 
pact with Poland, it does not signify that she has for- 
gotten that in 1920, the Poles, with the help of France, 
advanced far into the Soviet Union and established a 
boundary line which brought considerable genuinely Rus- 
sian territory into the Polish nation. 

To these two potential sources of trouble we must add 
the ill feeling with Germany over Upper Silesia—the rich 
coal fields in southwestern Poland—which in 1921 voted 
in a League plebiscite for union with Germany, but was 
actually divided by the Council into two districts and 
given partly to Germany and partly to Poland. How un- 
satisfactory to Germany this arrangement was may be 
judged by the fact that four fifths of the Upper Silesian 
coal is mined in the Polish section. This problem has 
been quiescent for some years, but some day it will crop 
up again. 

Finally, to the north is the free city of Danzig, formerly 
part of Germany, and now under the virtual control of 
Hitler’s Nazis. Poland had expected after the war to 
obtain Danzig as the only port at the end of the Polish 
Corridor. But she was disappointed. Danzig was made 
independent and Poland was forced to build her own 
port at Gdynia at a tremendous cost. The Poles, how- 
ever, were given some supervision of Danzig. They are 
Supposedly responsible for the district’s conduct of for- 
eign relations, and Danzig is included in the Polish cus- 
toms frontier. Actually, however, Danzig is Nazi, and 
When Hitler is strong enough, it will be incorporated into 
Germany. 

Thus, on four sides, north, south, east and west, the 
Poles either are having trouble or may expect it. The 
difficulty arises from the obvious though distressing fact 





that Poland has no natural boundaries. The Poles are a 
race of people who happen to find themselves in one 
particular section of Europe. They extend in all direc- 
tions, and along the edges are mixed on one side with 
Germans, on another with Russians, on another with 
Lithuanians, on another with Czechs and Slovaks, and so 
on. It has at all times been impossible to draw a line 
enclosing all the Poles into one territory without taking 
in many diverse nationalities besides. The consequence 
of this has been that when the Poles have been strong 
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POLAND 


they have wished to reach out and take territory from 
other nations in order to gather in their own nationals. 
On the other hand, when the Poles have been weak, other 
nations have tended to encroach on Poland and deprive 
her of territory. Three times in the course of her history 
she was partitioned among other countries. The last 
time, 1795, Russia, Germany and Austria swallowed her 
up entirely, and she did not reappear until 1919 when 
she was recreated as a nation by the Paris Peace Con- 
ference. It has been a constant struggle, and seems 
destined to continue so. 

But the Poles are a hardy people. It is a remarkable 
tribute to their unquenchable vitality that they have been 
able to survive these onslaughts and at the same time 
retain their national identity. Pure racial vigor has kept 
them from becoming assimilated with Germans, or Rus- 
sians or Czechs. They have always remained Poles. 

It has taken a vast amount of courage to persist in this 
ideal of racial solidarity. It has taken equal fortitude to 
undertake the rebuilding of the country once it had at- 
tained its freedom after the war. Poland has been strug- 
gling, working, since 1919 to strengthen herself, econom- 
ically and politically. She has been badly handicapped 
through lack of capital, without which she could not make 
the necessary foreign purchases to get well on her feet. 
But in spite of such disadvantages she has gone forward, 
and will undoubtedly succeed unless her territory is again 
threatened by another war. Every Pole dreads the out- 
break of a new conflict before Poland has time to estab- 
lish herself. This explains their readiness to conclude a 
truce with Hitler. 

It would seem that with all these burdens the Poles 
would be a care-ridden, tired, complaining people. But 
on the contrary they are among the gayest of Europeans. 
The peasants still retain the colorful native costumes 
which are rapidly disappearing from the scene in other 
nations. Joyous celebrations are frequently held in the 
small villages scattered over the country. The Poles 
cannot be subdued. They have strong appetites for work, 
for pleasure and for learning. It is all a matter of 
vitality. 
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FOR BETTER GOVERNMENT 


William Allen White contributes to the February Na- 
tional Municipal Review an article on “Turning Knowl- 
edge into Votes.” Mr. White refers to the inefficiency of 
municipal governments. He speaks of the heedless acts 
of economy by which necessary services are crippled. 
Wasteful municipalities cut down the expenditures on 
schools and health protection and other essential work 
rather than to eliminate graft and inefficiency. They do 
this because the people do not know how to save money 
through the maintenance of better governments. It is 
important, Mr. White says, that citizens inform them- 
selves concerning the way the better-managed cities handle 
their affairs. Cincinnati, for example, has a lower tax 
rate than other cities of similar size. At the same time 
the desirable public services are maintained at a high 
level, and yet there is money in the treasury at the end 
of each year. Cincinnati does this through efficient gov- 
ernment, and many other cities are doing the same thing. 

It is highly desirable that all of us should know of the 
best work of those best-managed communities. Studies 
leading to that end should be made by civics classes 
everywhere. Each class in civics should have as supple- 
mentary material such magazines as the National Munic- 
ipal Review and American City. Pamphlet material, 
explaining what the best-governed communities are doing, 
should be secured. It is not enough that a class in civics 
should make a study of the theory of municipal and 
local government. It is not enough that students should 
read texts telling how local governments are supposed to 
operate. These classes should go beneath the surface and 
find out what the local governments of America actually 
are doing. They should find what the governments of 
their own communities are doing. They should compare 
their own communities with other communities. They 
will then have knowledge concerning local government, 
and they will be able to turn knowledge into votes. 

It is the more necessary that these studies be made 
because local government is too likely to be neglected 
even by those who spend some time reading about na- 
tional and international affairs. They do this in spite of 
the fact that we all are closely affected by what our 
cities and counties do. Local action determines the qual- 
ity of the education we may enjoy, of the health pro- 
tection we may have, of the protection against crime. 
It determines the efficiency with which we are served 
with roads and streets and libraries and hospitals. The 
local government touches us very closely indeed. It 
renders us services, and it requires that we pay for these 
services in taxes. In ordinary times the taxes which the 
citizen pays to maintain his local government are heavier 

















THE BLUE DANUBE RUNS SCARLET 


—Talburt in Washington News 


than those which he contributes to the national govern- 
ment. 

Not only is the local government important to us, but 
it calls to us more imperatively for attention because it 
is less efficient than the general governments. There is 
more extravagance in the city governments. There is 
more waste in county governments than in the states or 
the nation. Bossism is at its worst in local elections. 
There is more graft, more civic corruption. Greed is 
more unbridled.. Since the citizen pays less attention to 
local matters than to national, the politicians have a 
freer rein in local politics. For that reason local govern- 
ment is almost universally held to be the weak point in 
the American democracy. For the sake of our own 
pocketbooks, protection, education and comfort, we should 
study local problems and we should participate actively in 
local politics. We should do it, of course, from a sense 
of duty. We should do it, furthermore, because in local 
politics there is a great opportunity for every intelligent 
and energetic young citizen to test his powers of leadership 
and to exert an influence worthy of his own abilities. 
Here is one of the neglected opportunities of the Ameri- 
can citizen, 





Speaking for the South 


What is the public feeling about the problem of na- 
tionalism and internationalism, domestic and foreign trade 
for the United States, which is discussed in the article on 
page one? Here is one indication, with the Raleigh News 
and Observer speaking for the South: 


The exporting South, and, indeed, the nation as a whole, is 
fortunate that while brain trusters are advocating a strictly 
nationalistic America, isolated in trade from the rest of the 
world, Cordell Hull, leader of the historic Democratic position 
on the tariff, is Secretary of State. 

There is, of course, no doubt that President Roosevelt and 
those closest to him are preoccupied with domestic recovery. 
That is as it should be. But once domestic recovery lies 
certainly ahead, Mr. Hull’s repeated declarations make it clear 
that .the administration will seek recovery in the world as 
well as recovery in the fields and factories at home. Indeed, 
there can never be complete domestic recovery in the United 
States until the nation undertakes in collaboration with other 
nations a removal of the barriers which have shut the trade 
of the world up in the little boxes of national borders. 


Anglo-American Influence 


Sir Herbert Samuel, leader of the British Liberal party, 
has contributed an interesting discussion of Great Britain’s 
foreign policy to the Sunday magazine section of the New 
York Times. After reviewing the difficulties confronting 
any English foreign minister, he has this to say about 
relations between his country and ours: 


In these great matters the policy of the United States is of 
the first importance. Some one once made to me the observa- 
tion, “If Great Britain and the United States acted together, 
they could rule the world.” The answer was obvious: “Why 
should they wish to rule the world? The world had much 
better rule itself.” 

But the influence upon the world of the United States and 
the British Commonwealth acting together would necessarily 
be most powerful; seeking not selfish ends but the general 
advantage, that influence might be decisive for good upon 
the future course of human history. I believe that both wish 
to pursue such aims. Their action must be upon parallel 
lines; and if upon parallel lines, then it is obviously con- 
venient that it should be often with mutual consultation and 
cooperation. 


Colonel Lindbergh’s Protest 


Colonel Charles Lindbergh sent a telegram of protest 
to President Roosevelt when the air mail contracts were 
cancelled. Newspaper comment on Lindbergh’s action has 
been sharply divided. Some of them, such as the con- 
servative Chicago Tribune, praised him and said he was 
entirely right. Others viewed the clash of two of 
America’s greatest heroes in a different light. Among 
these was the Buffalo Courier-Express, whose conclusions 
were not personal, but considered the issues of the case: 


In wiring to President Roosevelt that “condemnation of 
commercial aviation by cancellation of all air-mail contracts 
and the use of army planes will unnecessarily and greatly 
damage all American aviation,’ Colonel Lindbergh, we fear, 
forgot to take his usual great pains before hopping off. Any 
one whose name carries the prestige which Charles A. Lind- 
bergh’s carries ought particularly to take great pains before 
engaging in a controversy of this nature. For vastly more 
than the welfare of commercial aviation is at stake. 

If commercial aviation should be damaged beyond repair, 
it would still be possible for us to go on. No one, how- 
ever, desires to see the air lose its planes. But if official in- 
tegrity at Washington should be damaged beyond repair, that 
would be a loss which we could not survive. Such a loss as 
that is not going to occur. 


The Small Investor 


In connection with the article on stock market regula- 
tion published last week in THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, 
the following quotation from the president’s message to 
Congress on the subject gives us an idea of his views on 
protecting the uninformed investor: 


This Congress has performed a useful service in regulating 
the investment business on the part of financial houses and in 
protecting the investment public in its acquisition of securities. 

There remains the fact, however, that, outside the field of 
legitimate investment, naked speculation has been made far 
too alluring and far too easy for those who could and for 
those who could not afford to gamble. 
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WHEN WE AGAIN CAN AFFORD TO BUILD STATUES 
—Herblock in Miami DaiLy NEws 


Such speculation has run the scale from the individual who 
has risked his pay envelope or his meager savings on a 
margin transaction involving stocks with whose true value 
he was wholly unfamiliar, to the pool of individuals or 
corporations with large resources, often not their own, which 
sought by manipulation to raise or depress market quotations 
far out of line with reason, all of this resulting in loss to the 
average investor, who is of necessity personally uninformed. 


Is Saving a Virtue? 


For years we have been taught the virtue of saving. To 
save was almost always considered a virtue, and spending 
or borrowing marked a man as being perhaps too fond of 
dangerous adventure. But now that our economists tell 
us that too much saving and investment was one of the 
causes of the depression, some of our leading thinkers 
have begun to doubt the wisdom of constant thrift. The 
Chicago Daily News gives two viewpoints—those of 
Benjamin Franklin and Jesse Jones, head of the RFC— 
and then asks a few pointed questions. How would you 
answer them? 


” 


“Tf you would be wealthy,” taught Benjamin Franklin, 
“think of saving as well as getting. The Indies have not made 
Spain rich, because her outgoes are greater than her incomes. 
Creditors have better memories than debtors. If you would 
know the value of money, go and try to borrow some; for 
he that goes a-borrowing goes a-sorrowing.” 

But Jesse Jones, on being asked the other day how much 
money the government was prepared to put into private 
banking, replied: “The sky is the limit.” If business men want 
to borrow, he says, and the banks refuse to lend, then the 
government will lend. ‘“Hoarders of available credit,” he 
says, “are little better than hoarders of currency.” 

On one side is the doctrine of thrift, on the other side the 
doctrine of credit. Are both right? Are both necessary? Do 
they go together? Or is one right and the other wrong? And 
is it still too soon to say whether or not, in the long run, the 
borrowing way is not as sane and as safe as the saving way? 





Then there was the prof who said, “This exam will be 
conducted on the honor system. Please take seats three 
seats apart and in alternate rows.” —Annapolis Log 


William W. Durban, president of the International 
Brotherhood of Magicians, has a responsible position in 
the U. S. Treasury. Well, that’s where we need our 
magicians. —Boston HERALD 


The National Rifle Association is feeling a bit hurt 
about all this NRA program. Its initials were confiscated 
by the government and nobody even apologized. 

—Detroit FREE PRESS 


With Senators Black and White on the committee 
questioning former Postmaster General Brown, the color 
scheme of the air mail investigation seems pretty im- 
portant. 





We never worried much about our big appetite until 
Dr. Benedict of the Carnegie Institution announced that 
the amount of food needed to sustain mental effort is 
extremely small. 


The German Nazis must be getting soft. They are 
going to release the three Communists acquitted several 
weeks ago in the Reichstag fire case. 





A news item states that rug prices are five per cent 
higher. It’s just another move making it harder to be a 
rugged individualist. 


Chancellor Dollfuss of Austria charges that the Social- 
ists built fortresses and simply called them apartment 
houses to trick the government. Weil, now that the gov- 
ernment artillery has done its work, they certainly aren't 
apartment houses. 
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School Life 


“Just Plain Larnin’,” 


by James M. 


Shields. New York: Coward Mc- 


Cann. $2. 

CHOOL life often seems so dull and 

tiresome that it is hard to believe that 
an exciting story could be written about 
public schools in a typical American com- 
munity. But there are also many lively 
high spots in school activities. These en- 
joyable moments, when one feels he is 
really learning to think for himself about 
a problem, were what the educational lead- 
ers in Nugget City were trying to achieve. 
They tried a new system of education, 
replacing the humdrum tasks of ordinary 
school routine with interesting, practical 
problems. The children liked it, but there 
were other people in the town who didn’t. 
There were the school board members, the 
parents (some of them), the big business 
man who didn’t want “fads and frills” in 
the public schools. All these people op- 
posed the experiment. 

This book will hold your attention, be- 
cause it makes an adventure of the bat- 
tle between the two types of schools. 
You will wonder how the dispute will 
turn out just as much as you would 
wonder about the outcome of any dra- 
matic struggle in fiction. But perhaps the 
most attractive feature of this novel is 
the fact that everyone can recognize in it 
types of people he knows, acting just as 
similar people do in his own home town. 
For the story of the schools in Nugget 
City is the story of schools in hundreds 
of American towns and cities today. 


A Great American 


“Robert E. Lee,” by Robert W. Win- 
ston. New York: William Morrow 

and Co. $4. 
O MANY books have been written about 
Robert E. Lee that it might seem im- 
possible to say anything more about the 
famous general. By writing this new biog- 
raphy, however, Mr. Winston has proved 
the error of such an assertion. The author 
has, to be sure, restated much that was 
already known about Lee. But he has 
used much new material in the form of 
recently discovered documents to clear up 


LT. COL. ROBERT E. LEE 
(¥rom a portrait at West Point) 


TH AUTHORS AND EDITORS 


We read old books for their excellence, but new ones to share in the 
mental life of our time.-—SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 














a number of points that have heretofore 
remained controversial. 

The principal value of this biography, 
however, does not lie so much in the new 
material as in the comprehensiveness of 
its treatment. Unlike so many other biog- 
raphies which deal specifically with defi- 
nite phases of Lee’s career, this book pre- 
sents a complete picture. The reader gets 
a glimpse of the general’s rather romantic 
and care-free youth, his role in the Mexi- 
can War of 1846. After his defeat in the 
Civil War, we find him rebuilding his life 
and career. More than a third of the 
book is devoted to episodes not directly 
connected with the war. 

Mr. Winston’s treatment of Lee is en- 
tirely sympathetic. He regards him us a 
universal character. In speaking of the 
biographers who have maligned Lee and 
berated his accomplishments, the author 
tells an interesting incident which explains, 
partially at least, his view of the hero of 
the South: 


It seems that during the second Cleveland 
administration, she (a Bostonian) then being 
a little girl, her father was temporarily in 
charge of the American Legation at Rome. 
One day she came into his office and de- 
scribed a photograph of General Lee on the 
center table. ‘Father,’ she innocently asked, 
“why should the picture of a rebel be so 
prominently displayed?” “Ah, my child,” the 
father replied, “you are yet too young to 
understand but some day you will—and so 
will the world.” 


Our Invisible Government 


“Who Rules America? A Century of 
Invisible Government,” by John Mc- 
Conaughy. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co. $3 


HE author of this book is a reformer. 

He belongs to that group of writers 
known as the muckrakers, whose principal 
objective is to uncover graft and corrup- 
tion and exploitation. His writing fairly 
bristles with bitterness. But, unlike many 
of his predecessors, Mr. McConaughy is 
not concerned with isolated periods of 
history. His is a panoramic view of the 
whole field of American history, from the 
adoption of the Constitution to the turn 
of the century. 

In the main, according to Mr. McCon- 
aughy, the United States has been gov- 
erned by the special inter- 
ests, the privileged class, 
the forces of greed and self- 
ishness, ‘These groups con- 
stitute the “invisible gov- 
ernment” which he de- 
nounces in such violent 
terms. In order to prove 
this point, the author takes 
the major pieces of legis- 
lation enacted during the 
various administrations and 
shows how they were de- 
signed to benefit the upper 
strata of society at the ex- 
pense of the common run 


of people. 
At the beginning, Mr. 
McConaughy shows how 


the financial policies of the 
George Washington admin- 
istration were shaped in 
such a way as to benefit the 
wealthy classes. He tells 
of the scandals connected 
with the First and Second 
Banks of the United States, 
of the “sack of the nation” 
following the Civil War 
when the powers of greed 
exerted tremendous _influ- 
ence upon members of 
Congress. The role of “in- 
visible government” in the 
building of the railroads 
and in the industrial expan- 
sion of the second half of 
the last century and in the 
enactment of tariff laws are 








VIEW OF THE ERIE CANAL—1830 
The forces of “Invisible Government” described in “Who Rules America?’ were strongly in 
evidence in the development of transportation. (From a water color drawing 
by J. W. Hill in the Stokes Collection, N. Y. Public Library). 


all discussed in detail. And throughout his 
discussion, the author pauses to show the 
role of “invisible government” today in 
instances which resemble closely those of 
the past. 


A Mystery 


“The Street of Strange Faces,” by 
Louis Joseph Vance. Philadelphia: 
Lippincott. $2. 


HIS was the last book written by Mr. 

Vance before his untimely death a 
short time ago. Those who have read his 
“Lone Wolf” series know about what to 
expect in this mystery story. It is neither 
good nor bad. It is certainly no thriller 
as it takes the author at least a hundred 
pages to get well into his plot. The setting 
is laid in the back streets of New York 
and in unravelling his mystery, Mr. Vance 
uses the device of contrasting the metrop- 
olis of today with its gangsters to the 
New York of twenty years ago. 


+ + 


Those who have seen Marc Connelly’s 
“The Green Pastures,” the celebrated Ne- 
gro play which has been running without 
interruption since early 1930, and which 
is now touring the country, will regret the 
death of one of its principal actors, Salem 
Tutt Whitney. Tutt Whitney took the 
part of Noah, wearing a tall hat, a ham- 
mer-tailed coat and carrying a Bible under 
his arm. His characterization provided 
the play with some of its most enjoyable 
moments, of which the following is an 
instance: 

“All I gotta say is dis yere mankind I 
been peoplin’ my earth wid ain’t much,” 
said De Lawd to Noah as he walked the 
earth one Sunday. And so De Lawd 
planned a great flood which would destroy 
every living thing upon his earth. But 
after having partaken of a chicken dinner 
at Noah’s house De Lawd relented and 
decided to save Noah and his family to- 
gether with two of every living thing. Ac- 
cordingly he told Noah to build an ark 
and recruit the animals. 

“Dat would mean jayraffes and hippo- 
potamusses,” said Noah. ‘“Everythin’ dat 
is,’ De Lawd replied. Noah thought he 
could carry out instructions since there 
had been a circus in town the week be- 
fore. Then he began to wonder about 
snakes, and he asked De Lawd if he 
wanted them too. “Sure I want snakes,” 
said De Lawd. “Oh, I kin git snakes, lots 
of ’em,” declared Noah. “Cose some of 
’em’s a little dangerous. Maybe I better 
take a kag of likker, too?” De Lawd 
agreed to this. 

But Noah was not quite satisfied. “Yes, 
suh, dey’s a awful lot of differ’nt kin’s of 
snakes, come to think about it. Deys 
water moccasins, cotton-moufs, rattlers. 
Mus’ be a hundred kin’s of other snakes 
down in de swamps. Maybe I better take 
two kags of likker.” De Lawd said, “I 
think de one kag’s enough.” However, 
Noah persisted. “No, I better take two 
kags. Besides I kin put one on each side 
of de boat and balance de ship wid dem 


as well as havin’ dem fo’ medicinal use.” 
Just then De Lawd reminded Noah of 
his mortality by producing a thunderbolt 
and then said, “You kin put de kag in de 
middle of de ship,” and Noah acquiesced. 

Salem Tutt Whitney was more than a 
fine actor. He also wrote for the stage, 
and, while in a hospital a few years ago, 
composed some verses which were later 
published. There is a happy philosophy 
to this little poem of his: 


W’en Ahm lazy, let me lean 
Ma back against de saplin’, 
Ma line er danglin’ in de stream, 
An feel de fish er grapplin’; 

Jes’ let me drowse ’n’ dream ’n’ nod, 
What more could Ah be wishin’? 
Ef dere’s no fish, well, what’s de diff? 

Jes’ so Ah knows Ahm fishin’. 


+o 


In his column, which appears daily in 
the New York Times, John Chamberlain 
recently told an interesting story of a cor- 
respondence between Oswald Spengler, one 
of Germany’s leading philosophers, and 
Edith Wharton, the American novelist. 
Mr. Chamberlain writes: 


Oswald Spengler, author of “The Hour of 
Decision,” may be a very erudite person, but 
there is one story about him that may prove 
something about the uses of the encyclopedia 
in creating a reputation for a writer. It seems 
that Edith Wharton, who is both a novelist 
and a cultivated woman, read “The Decline 
of the West,” and then wrote to Spengler to 
upbraid him for his -ignorance of baroque art. 
Whereupon Spengler wrote back, naming as 
his source an encyclopedia article of sup- 
posedly incontestable authority. “I know,” 
said Mrs. Wharton in reply, “but I wrote that 
article, and at the time I was misinformed.” 
That is what is known as the Retort Per- 
fect. 


+ +> 


“Suppose it should come down to this, 
that there is a plot on foot in America— 
men actually serious about it—a plot, let’s 
say, to save America from the Americans.” 

If you have read a book of short stories 
called ‘Winesburg, Ohio,” or a book called 
“A Story Teller’s Story,” or any of his 
other books, you might recognize the 
sentence above as having been written by 
Sherwood Anderson, one of our finest 
American writers. He writes always as 
though he were talking to you, telling you 
his story gently, confidentially. The “plot” 
he talks about in a recent issue of the 
magazine Today is the government’s plan 
to rebuild our wooded hills through the 
CCC camps. He describes one of the 
camps he visited and the work being done 
there. The scheme to plant trees, to pre- 
vent soil erosion, to protect our lumber 
supply, he describes as a method of over- 
coming the old idea that individuals can 
do whatever they want with the land and 
trees that really belong to the whole peo- 
pie. Also the CCC is making new men of 
thousands of city youths who might other- 
wise have become gangsters. It is this 
fact that supplies the title for Mr. Ander- 
son’s article—‘Tough Babes in the 
Woods.” He thinks everyone will be bene- 
fited by the fact that so many city boys 
are meeting the hill dwellers and other 
country people, and learning their ways. 
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Austrian Control Sought By Fascist Parties 


(Continued from page 1, column 1) 


They send arms across the border to Na- 
zis in Austria. 

Let us skip from Germany across Aus- 
tria now, to Italy. There we find another 
brand of Fascism in control. The Italian 
Fascists, led by the dictator, Mussolini, 
are similar to the Fascists of Germany. 
The description we have given of German 
Fascism fits the Italian brand. The differ- 
ence is, of course, that the Italians are 
seeking to revive the old Roman glories 
instead of the German. They want an en- 
larged and ever more powerful Italy. 
Their domestic policy is similar to that 
which we described in the case of Ger- 
many. The Italian Fascists are also un- 
dertaking to extend their influence into 
Austria. They do not want to annex Aus- 
tria, but they want to maintain the nation 
as an allied power, independent in govern- 
ment. It will thus be able to serve as a 
buffer state between Italy and the strong 
and powerful Germany. The Italians are 
opposed to the extension of German power 
to the borders of Italy. 


Austrian Fascism 


Now we are ready to examine the Aus- 
trian situation. After having done that, 
we can go back again to international re- 
lations and to complications involving sev- 
eral other powers. There is in Austria a 
Fascist party of the Nazi brand. These 
Nazis are much like their German breth- 
ren. In fact, they would like for Austria 
to be joined to Germany. In domestic 
policy they are like the German Nazis. 
They oppose Socialism and Communism. 
They oppose efforts of the workingmen to 
gain control of the government, to have 
trade unions, to insist upon higher wages 
and better living conditions. They favor 
capitalism, and represent, in general, the 
interests of business men. They are hos- 
tile to the Jews, as the German Nazis are. 
They look to Germany, to Hitler and his 
followers, for leadership. They are not in 
a majority in Austria, and have not been 
able to secure hold of the government. It 
has been thought for some time, however, 
that, assisted by Germans, they might un- 
dertake to seize control by force. Then 
Germany and Austria would be under the 
same kind of rule, and eventually a union 
might be effected. 

There is another Fascist group in Aus- 
tria, the so-called Heimwehr, led by Prince 
von Starhemberg. Its principles are much 
the same as are those of the Austrian Na- 
zis. The Heimwehr opposes Socialism and 
represents about the same classes that the 
Nazis do. The chief difference is that 
the Heimwehr stands for an Austria inde- 
pendent of German influence. The leaders 
of it, driven in part, as leaders of most 
movements are, by personal ambition, 
realize that if a union between powerful 
Germany and weak Austria were effected, 
the Austrians and their leaders would play 
second fiddle. Members in the ranks of 
the Heimwehr, of course, 
may be animated by a 
feeling of genuine na- 
tional patriotism. The 
Heimwehr, wishing to 
maintain independence of 
Germany, and knowing 
that they will probably 
need help in order to 
maintain that independ- 
ence, look to Italy for as- 
sistance. They have be- 
come allies of Mussolini. 
They are a_ reflection, 
then, of Italian, rather 
than German, Fascism. 

Other Austrian Parties 

Another party in Aus- 
tria is the Social-Demo- 
cratic. This is made up 
of workingmen. The So- 
cial-Democrats, or Social- 
ists, are far more mod- 
erate than the Commu- 
nists. They want na- 
tional ownership of in- 
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—Courtesy of the New York TIMES 


THE NAZI SHADOW OVER EUROPE 
We are reprinting this map this week for purposes of reference. The shaded areas show 


the countries threatened by the spread of Nazi influence: 


Austria imme- 


diately, and then Hungary, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, 


dustries eventually, but they are willing to 
work gradually toward that end, and they 
seek to reach their goal by legal, or con- 
stitutional, means. They resemble the 
British Labor party, or the more advanced 
of American progressives. They are not 
in control of the Austrian government, but 
they have been in control of the municipal 
government of Vienna. The mayor, or 
burgomaster, Carl Seitz, a Social-Demo- 
crat, has long been a friend of Prime Min- 
ister Ramsay MacDonald of Great Brit- 
ain. The Social-Democrats are, of course, 
bitterly opposed to both branches of Fas- 
cism. They favor a democratic govern- 
ment. Since they have been in charge of 
the government in Vienna, they have done 
one thing which has attracted the attention 
of the entire world. They have built large 
municipal apartment houses by means of 
which the workers are housed in clean and 
sanitary quarters at a very low rental. 
There is a smaller party in Austria, called 
the Christian Socials. This is the party 
headed by Chancellor Engelbert Dollfuss. 
The members of this party, like the Fas- 
cists, oppose Socialism, but they also op- 
pose dominance from the outside. They 
are Austrian independents. They are very 
strongly Catholic. Nearly all the Aus- 
trians are Catholics—most of them, ex- 
cept the Jews—but the Dollfuss group is 
far more closely associated with the 
church. This party resembles the Catho- 
lic Center party, which formerly existed in 
Germany and of which former Chancellor 
Briining was a member. Dollfuss and his 
followers do not like the Nazis because 
in Germany the Nazis have ridden rough- 


WILL EUROPEAN ARMIES 


shod over both the Catholic and the Lu- 
theran churches, and have imposed a state 
dominance over religion. They also want 
independence for the same reasons that 
the Heimwehr does. But unlike the Heim- 
wehr, the Christian Socials have hesitated 
to accept Italian influence. 


Political Maneuvers 


So much for the Austrian factions. Now 
let us see what has been happening. Chan- 
cellor Dollfuss has undertaken to rule by 
securing the support of all the parties in 
Austria except the German Nazis. It has 
been a hard job to bring about codperation 
between such antagonistic elements as the 
Heimwehr and the Social-Democrats, but 
in a way that has been done until this 
month. Dollfuss has ruled as a dictator. 
The Social-Democrats have wanted to go 
back to parliamentary government, and 
some of the members of Dollfuss’ party 
have looked in that direction. The Heim- 
wehr which holds seats in the Dollfuss 
cabinet (the vice-chancellor, Major Emil 
Fey, belongs to the Heimwehr) favors the 
maintenance of the dictatorship, and this 
party has insisted that the Social-Demo- 
crats be suppressed. In spite of these in- 
ternal conflicts, the Dollfuss government 
has, however, held together in opposition 
to the German brand of Fascists, the Na- 
zis. These Nazis have been looked upon 
as the enemies of Austrian independence. 
They have favored the absorption of Aus- 
tria by Germany. Dollfuss has appealed 
to the League of Nations to prevent the 
overthrow of his government by the Na- 
zis and the Germanization of Austria. 





START MARCHING AGAIN? 


About two weeks ago a representative of 
Mussolini came to Vienna to talk over the 
situation. It seems probable that he made 
terms upon which Italy would support 
Dollfuss. It seems equally probable that 
one of these terms was that the Dollfuss 
government should suppress the Social- 
Democrats—should break up their party 
organization and should drive them from 
the offices which they held. That was 
done in Italy when Mussolini came to 
power. It was done in Germany when Hit- 
ler came to power. It has become the ac- 
cepted Fascist method of dealing with po- 
litical opposition. Whether or not this ad- 
vice was given by Italy, determination was 
reached by Dollfuss and the Heimwehr 
leaders to suppress the Social-Democrats. 
Vice-Chancellor Fey and his followers took 
the lead. Dollfuss followed, apparently 
with some misgivings. 


The Massacre 


The Social-Democrats, getting wind of 
the measures which were to be _ taken 
against them, seized such arms as they 
could lay hold of and barricaded them- 
selves for protection in their offices and 
their homes and on the streets. Then the 
attack was made upon them. Their lead- 
ers, the officials of the Vienna city govern- 
ment, were seized. When the Social-Dem- 
ocrats fled from offices and streets to their 
homes, artillery and machine guns were 
turned upon the homes. The great mu- 
nicipal apartment houses, the pride of Vi- 
enna, famed all over the world, were seri- 
ously damaged, and some of them were de- 
stroyed. Men, women and children were 
killed. The fighting was more in the na- 
ture of a massacre than a war or a battle. 
The fighting spread to other cities of Aus- 
tria, and several thousand persons, chiefly 
Socialists, were killed and injured. After 
a few days of fighting the workingmen 
were overcome, for they had few arms and 
little ammunition. 


Austria’s Neighbors 


While the Heimwehr and the Dollfuss 
party were butchering the Social-Demo- 
crats and suppressing their organization, 
the members of the Nazi party held off. 
They were waiting for the Heimwehr and 
Dollfuss parties to become weakened so 
that the Nazis might step in and take con- 
trol. Meanwhile, Austria’s neighbors 
looked on with anxious eyes. Mussolini, 
it is said, sat at his desk for forty-eight 
hours, taking time neither to eat, sleep or 
shave, while he-studied Austrian develop- 
ments. He sat in fear, no doubt, lest the 
Heimwehr, which he had supported, might 
make terms with the Austrian Nazis, for 
there seems to be some prospect that that 
may happen. 

France and England are not uncon- 
cerned in the face of Austrian turmoil and 
threatened disintegration. Like Italy, they 
dread to see the expansion of German 
power into central Eu- 
rope. The Treaty of Ver- 
sailles forbids a union of 
Germany and _ Austria, 
and if Germany should 
openly annex Austria, she 
would have to contend 
immediately, no doubt, 
with active and forcible 
opposition from Italy and 
France and Great Brit- 
ain. But the Germans 
are too shrewd to _at- 
tempt a thing of that sort 
at this time. They will 
be content if the Aus- 
trian Nazis, who work 
hand in glove with them, 
seize control in Austria 
In that case the Austrian 
and the German govern- 
ments can work in close 
accord, leaving formal 
union to a later date. If 
this Nazification of Aus- 


(Concl. on p. 7, col. 4) 
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America Must Choose 


(Concluded from page 1, column 4) 


up or encouraged by tar- 





iffs have suffered while 
our consumers were get- 
ting the benefit of cheaper 
prices, 


For a National Plan 


Now Secretary Wallace 
says we must have a plan 
and stick to it for a long 
period of time. He says 
that he inclines toward 
economic __ international- 
ism, but that whether we 
accept that program, or 
not, we must make some 
decision. Otherwise we 
will drift along aimlessly 
and will suffer very great 
losses. Many of our in- 
dustries will be disorgan- 
ized. If, for example, we 
maintain a high protec- 
tion policy, a_ policy 
which tends to keep out 
foreign products and to 
discourage world trade, 
we will, of course, build 
up certain of our indus- 
tries; industries which 
would otherwise have to 
meet foreign competition. 
But by such a policy we 
will ruin certain other of 
our industries, industries 
which depend upon foreign markets. For 
it should be kept clearly in mind that if 
foreigners cannot sell us goods, they will 
have no money with which to buy our 
goods. Furthermore, if we forbid the im- 
port of their goods, they will forbid the 
import of our goods. The policy of pro- 
tection will work both ways. While it dis- 
courages foreign competition with our in- 
dustries, it also discourages the foreign 
buying of our products. If, Secretary 
Wallace says, we maintain a policy of eco- 
nomic nationalism and maintain a general 
program of high tariffs, our farmers will 
find it impossible to secure foreign mar- 
kets for their goods. They are producing 
far more than can be consumed at home. 
That means that a large part of the farm 
crops cannot be sold if foreign trade is 
discouraged. Under these circumstances, 
says the secretary, we will have to take at 
least 50,000,000 acres of good farm land 
out of operation in order that farmers op- 
erating the rest of the land can make a 
living. 








What May Happen 


But what will happen, then, to the farm- 
ers who have been cultivating the land 
which must be taken out of cultivation 
owing to the failure to market the entire 
crop? These farmers must be put into 
other industries. The government will 
have to find places for them elsewhere. 
It will have to become very paternalistic. 
It will have to look after the people. It 
will have to manage industry, taking the 
people from one industry and placing them 
in others in order that there may not be 
great deprivation and suffering. Secre- 
tary Wallace does not think the American 
people would like that kind of system. 
They desire greater freedom. But a policy 
of economic nationalism, he thinks, will 
require the government to take active 
measures of that kind. 

It is, of course, true that certain indus- 
tries will be hurt if trade is made freer. 
There are industries, as we said a while 
ago, which have been built up in this 
country by being protected from cheaper 
foreign products. If we let down the 
bars completely, many of these industries 
will be ruined and among the ruined ones 
will be some which employ great numbers 
of men and which cannot be eliminated 
without great strain and difficulty. So 
neither path, that of nationalism or inter- 
nationalism, is a very clear and easy one. 
Whichever one we adopt must be adminis- 





compromise of private in- 
terests. Each member of 
Congress, though dimly 
conscious of such a thing 
as national interest, is 
obliged to take account of 
demands made by particu- 
lar industries in his own 
state or district. There 
is wire pulling and log 
rolling. The result is a 
‘compromise and _ hodge- 
podge. 

But how can tariffs be 
made other than by Con- 
gress, since Congress has 
a constitutional right to 
make the laws? The an- 
swer is that Congress 
may give to the president 
wide powers. It may per- 
mit him to raise or lower 
tariff rates at will. A 
law might be passed giv- 
ing the president the 
power, for example, to 
raise or lower any par- 
ticular tariff rate by as 
much as fifty per cent. 
Armed with that power 
the president could ap- 
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WHEN AMERICA’S TRADE WAS BOOMING 


Cotton piled up on the wharves of New Orleans shortly before the 


tered with intelligence and with patience, 
and the necessary readjustments must be 
made. 


A More Definite Plan 


That is about as far as Secretary Wal- 
lace goes in his statement, which, by the 
way, took the form of an article prepared 
for the Foreign Policy Association and the 
World Peace Foundation. But a more 
definite plan is being worked out by some 
of the president’s advisers. This plan is 
not one of complete free trade. Neither 
is it one of complete economic national- 
ism. Here is the way it would work: The 
government would decide in advance that 
certain industries should be protected. It 
would become a part of national policy 
to save them and encourage them and se- 
cure foreign markets for them. Other in- 
dustries would be allowed to stand on their 
own feet, succeeding if they could with 
foreign competition and going down if 
they could not meet the foreign comveti- 
tion. There would be other industries, 
considered not so essential to the na- 
tional prosperity, which would be sacri- 
ficed. The government would withdraw 
protection from them, knowing very well 
that it would ruin them. The idea would 
be that we would import products of the 
kind now being made ‘by these less favored 
industries. We would take such products 
from foreign producers and in return for 
our taking these products, the foreign 
countries supplying us with such goods 
would be induced to accept the exports 
from those American industries which we 
were undertaking to favor. 

American industries under this plan 
would be graded according to their use- 
fulness and desirability. In deciding how 
the list should be made up, account would 
be taken of the suitability of the indus- 
tries, their contribution to national de- 
fense, the level of wages they pay, the 
number of people they employ, their geo- 
graphical distribution, and so on. An in- 
dustry would be highly favored if, for 
example, it seemed particularly suitable 
to this country owing to the presence of 
natural resources, and so forth, if it were 
desirable for purposes of national defense, 
if it paid high wages and employed many 
people and if it were located in a region 
which could not easily change to other 
industries and if, in addition, cheap sources 
of foreign supply were not available. 

It has been suggested tentatively that 
the Grade A industries would include agri- 


Civil War. There 
culture, or at least a large field of agri- 
culture, automobiles, agricultural machin- 
ery, electrical apparatus, and so on. Grade 
B would include chemical and metal, iron 
and steel, and staple textile and shoe in- 
dustries. Grade C, according to one state- 
ment, ‘would include industries that do 
not qualify under the preceding classifica- 
tions on the ground of general effective- 
ness, but which are deemed in part or in 
whole essential to national defense—chemi- 
cal industries, shipbuilding and perhaps 
certain minerals.’”” Grade D would include 
many minor textile specialties, gloves, cer- 
tain branches of agriculture such as hides 
and so forth. Grade E would include 
manganese, chromium, quicksilver, laces, 
“and other typical hand labor industries 
and certain agricultural products, such as 
pineapples.” 


How It Would Work 


By a plan which is under discussion, 
agreement might be made with a country 
producing lace or manganese that we would 
import those products if in return the 
country would take American agricultural 
products or machinery. The Grade A in- 
dustries would be highly favored and ex- 
port markets would be obtained for them. 
Grade B_ industries would be _ protected 
in times of emergency. Grade C indus- 
tries would be given some protection, if 
necessary for national defense, but in the 
main they would have to stand on their 
own feet. Grade D industries would be 
given less protection, and Grade E indus- 
tries would be sacrificed on the ground 
that they cannot be maintained in this 
country except at economic loss, and on 
the ground, further, that we need to im- 
port the products which they make in 
order that we may export products of the 
industries in the more favored classes. 

The Roosevelt administration has taken 
no definite position yet on the tariff. It is 
waiting until other urgent problems are 
out of the way. When it gets ready to act 
it may, or may not, take up the plan to 
which we have just referred. But it seems 
likely that some program involving na- 
tional planning on a broad and long-time 
scale may be put forward. 

If tariff changes are to be made in ac- 
cordance with a long-time national plan, 
they must be made by the executive, 
rather than by Congress. When more than 
400 members of the House of Representa- 
tives, and nearly 100 senators participate 
in changing tariff rates, the result is a 


is nothing comparable to this today. 


proach foreign govern- 
ments with a proposal that 
he would lower certain of 
our tariff rates, thus ad- 
mitting the foreign goods in return for 
concessions from the foreign nation per- 
mitting the import of certain American 
products. With a power of this kind, the 
president could reshape the tariff laws in 
accordance with the national plan. And 
so it is expected that if President Roose- 
velt decides upon the sort of tariff pro- 
gram which we have outlined and which 
is now under discussion in Washington, 
his first step will be a request to Con- 
gress for broad presidential powers in 
rate-making. He will not make such a re- 
quest, however, unless he feels that it 
would be endorsed by public opinion and 
that it would have a fair chance for a 
favorable reception in Congress. 





CONTROL OF AUSTRIA 





(Concluded from page 6, column 4) 
tria should come about through the efforts, 
apparently, of Austrians themselves, it 
might be hard for the neighboring nations 
to find a reasonable excuse for interven- 
tion. Yet they would want to prevent 
such a thing from happening because it 
would mean the Germanization of Austria. 


Attitude of Powers 


Italy, France and Great Britain have 
issued a joint statement declaring their 
support of an independent Austria. This 
statement is, of course, taken as a warning 
to Germany, but it is a warning in very 
general terms. The governments do not 
say definitely that they will take forcible 
action in case Austrian independence is 
threatened. Italy would no doubt like to 
make such a statement. France might use 
force if Austrian independencé were ac- 
tually threatened, but she hesitates to go 
in with Italy now. Italy is a rival of 
France, and the French do not like a pro- 
gram by which Austria is turned over to a 
party which looks to Italy for guidance. 
The British are shocked at the massacre of 
the Social-Democrats. They are also dis- 
inclined to commit themselves in advance 
to the use of force. 

This brief recital of facts relative to the 
situation in Austria indicates clearly a 
great danger to the peace of Europe. Al- 
most anything may happen in central Eu- 
rope, and it may happen quickly. The Eu- 
ropean nations are dangerously near the 
brink of another general war. Such a ca- 
tastrophe may indeed be avoided, but this 
will require patience, cool-headedness and 
genuine statesmanship. 
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The President 

Four of the most important and bitterly 
disputed NRA codes were signed by the 
president a few days ago. Two of them 
govern the newspaper and printing busi- 
ness—the newspaper code and the graphic 
arts code. Mr. Roosevelt approved the 
newspaper agreement “conditionally.” The 
White House announcement did not reveal 
what “conditionally” meant, but it is prob- 


ANOTHER PUBLIC 
SHOULDN'T BE 


—-Talburt in Washington News 
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able that it refers to a compromise on the 
child labor provision, allowing children to 
keep their jobs as newsboys when they 
do not interfere with school work. Also 
there may be a test period prescribed for 
the code, as in several other industries, so 
that it may be changed in a few months if 
not satisfactory. The graphic arts code, 
which includes all commercial printing and 
weekly newspapers, is a collection of more 
than fifty smaller agreements and covers 
the nation’s fifth largest industry. 

The other two NRA measures now bear- 
ing the president’s signature relate to laun- 
dries and restaurants. Hour and wage 
clauses of all four codes have been con- 
tested for months, because of conflicting 
interests. In each of these industries there 
is great variation in the size of the firms 
involved. The president feels that both 
big and little companies can operate suc- 
cessfully as the codes stand now. 

After Congress had passed the $950,- 
000,000 relief appropriation bill, President 
Roosevelt added $100,000,000 of the total 
amount to the $350,000,000 already set 
aside for the CWA. This gives the CWA 
$450,000,000 and leaves $500,000,000 for 
direct relief until July, 1935. The presi- 
dent’s action was criticized by some news- 
papers with the charge that it destroyed 
the terms of the budget which he had pre- 
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scribed. Secretary Morgenthau denied this, 
however, stating that the amount left for 
relief would be enough and that the budget 
limits still hold. 

The president took time off recently to 
visit and inspect the new streamline Union 
Pacific train at Washington’s Union Sta- 
tion. He displayed as much enthusiasm 
as any small boy over the modern speed 
demon, which can travel 110 miles an 
hour. Later he expressed 
his disappointment because 
“too much work” kept him 
from enjoying a trial run 
to Baltimore on the train. 

Hiroshi Saito, newly ap- 
pointed Japanese ambassa- 
dor, visited the White 
House to present his cre- 
dentials and told the presi- 
dent of Japan’s desire for 
peaceful relations with the 
United States. 

In a press conference, 
Mr. Roosevelt stated that 
he favored honest, outright 
subsidies to American ocean 
lines instead of disguising 
the grants as air mail con- 
tracts, as is done now. 
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Executive Departments 


The air mail question 
concerns the executive de- 
partments, even though the 
Senate has played a lead- 
ing role, so we may sum it 
up here. The trail of the 
investigation, which for 


some time seemed to go in 
a dozen different directions, 
has become more clearly marked. It is 
now possible to see where it leads. The 


army air corps is flying the mail on a re- 
duced schedule, which covers fewer miles 
and makes less trips than the commercial 
flyers did under their contracts. All the 
most important routes are being served, 
however. It is a hasty and temporary 
plan. 


As soon as the inquiry is completed and 
the administration’s aims decided, new con- 
tracts will probably be opened for bidding. 
Some of the companies whose agreements 
were canceled may get new ones, and other 
air lines will be included. 

The United States Senate adjudged Wil- 
liam P. MacCracken, former assistant sec- 
retary of commerce, and L. H. Brittin, 
vice-president of Northwest Airways, 
guilty of contempt and sentenced them to 
ten days in jail. Two other air line offi- 
cials, Harris Hanshue and Gilbert Givvin, 
were freed of similar charges. Brittin be- 
gan serving his term at once; MacCracken 
has appealed his case to the courts and is 
out on bond. 

Former Postmaster General Walter 
Brown has testified before Senator Black’s 


committee. His defense of his method of 
letting contracts is extremely important. 

Another sale of Treasury notes has been 
oversubscribed several times. This time 
$800,000,000 was borrowed to finance the 
recovery program further, and that huge 
amount was obtained without difficulty in 
one day. 


Congress 


Senator Robert F. Wagner of New York 
and Representative David Lewis of Mary- 
land have introduced an unemployment 
insurance bill in both houses of Congress. 
It calls for a tax on all large employers 
amounting to a small percentage of each 
worker’s salary. This money would be set 
aside to be paid to the worker week by 
week if he should lose his job. The bill, 
if passed, is expected to encourage insur- 
ance plans in the various states; if an un- 
employment insurance system exists in a 
state, the federal tax would not be col- 
lected but a similar payment would be 
made to the state job relief fund. Secre- 
tary of Labor Perkins sponsored the meas- 
ure; thus it has administration approval 
and may pass Congress. 

A bill establishing new 
income tax rates has been 
passed by the House of 
Representatives, and will 
soon be considered by the 
Senate. It comprises the 
changes which the Treas- 
ury’s tax experts think 
must be made to assure 
added revenue. Some of 
the rates for those receiv- 
ing large incomes have 
been raised, but the prin- 
cipal changes are intended 
to plug loopholes by which 
a few individuals have 
evaded the law in the past. 
The bill is so complex that 
congressmen were frankly 
told they would not be able 
to understand it. There- 
fore debate in the House 
was limited to sixteen 
hours, and almost no 
amendments were added. 

Further examination of 
supply contracts for the 
army and navy is under 
way in certain committees. 
Many members of Con- 
gress are in a mood to scru- 
tinize the sale of all equipment, from mu- 
nitions and motor trucks to boots and un- 
derwear. 

Recovery Program 

NRA will enjoy ‘a larger share of big 
headlines very shortly. General Johnson 
and other NRA officials have planned a 
general conference of all code authorities 
beginning March 5. At that time the men 
in charge of each industry will review the 
effects of their agreements and make such 
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1. Describe the views of Fascists. 


of the World War? 


nationalism ? 


nationalism.” Explain and illustrate. 








Why do Fascists oppose democracy ? 
know any persons who express views similar to those of the Fascists? 

2. Describe the different political factions in Austria. 
would belong to if you were a citizen of that country? 

3. What would be your attitude toward recent Austrian developments if you were an 
Italian, a German, a Frenchman, an Englishman? 
would be at all affected in any way, if Germany should establish her influence over 
central Europe? Would the situation then resemble that which prevailed at the beginning 


6. What are some of the leading industries of your community? 
these industries would be hurt and which helped by a nationalistic high tariff policy? 
Which would be hurt, and which helped, by a free trade policy? 


7. Describe the program of national planning as applied to tariff legislation. 


Do you 


Which group do you think you 


Do you think that the United States 


4. What is meant by economic nationalism and what is meant by economic inter- 


5. “There are industries which will suffer if we adopt a policy of economic nationalism 
and there are other industries which will suffer if we adopt a program of economic inter- 


Which, if any, of 


Why 





Think About 
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changes as are necessary. In preparation 
for this great convention, public meetings 
will be held on February 27 and several 
days following. Any suggestions, criti- 
cisms, or petitions which any person 
wishes to make may be placed before the 
NRA. Both the public meetings and the 
gathering of code authorities will consider 
the problems of greater employment, 
wages and hours, trade practices, code en- 
forcement, and the effect of codes on 
small business. In this way it is hoped 
that every possible improvement in the 
NRA may be discussed and adopted. 

General Johnson is also attempting to 
devise a general code which will be ac- 
cepted by local industries which do not 
engage in interstate commerce. Several 
court decisions have stated that NRA has 
no authority at present to regulate, for 
example, a small cleaning and pressing shop 
which does only a local business. Agree- 
ment by such small employers on a model 
code would give NRA legal power of en- 
forcement. 

After a long debate, the Senate voted for 
the relief and CWA appropriations bill as 


WE DO OUR PART 




















NEXT! 


—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-DIsPATCH 
redrawn by a conference committee of 
House and Senate members. The confer- 
ence report rejected several amendments 
previously made by the Senate, and this 
caused the delay and argument. The Sen- 
ate’s pride had been wounded. 

Harry Hopkins, who runs the CWA and 
relief administration, has announced that 
the number employed on civil works will 
be reduced at the rate of 400,000 to 500,- 
000 each week until the end of CWA on 
May 1. 

This “tapering off” process is the result 
of the president’s determination to consider 
the CWA as a temporary organization. 








would it be impossible for Congress to put such a program into effect ? 
president acquire the authority to carry out such a policy? 

8. Are you taking any studies which help you to understand what the local govern- 
Are you making comparisons between your local 


ment of your community is doing? 
government and that of other communities? 
government might be improved ? 


9. What is the purpose of the great convention of NRA code authorities in Washington 


on March 5? 

10. If you lived in Poland, would you approve the recent Polish-German nonaggression 
pact? Why? 

REFERENCES: (a) Keeping Hitler Out of Austria. 
180-181. (b) Fear Over Europe. Forum, February, 1934, pp. 71-76. 


the Future of Austria. 


“Planning International Trade” (Cole). 
This Age of Plenty. 
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Starhemberg (shtar’em-bairg), Dollfuss (dol’foos—first o as in 
go), Heimwehr (hime’vair), Seitz (sites), Briining (breun’ing—e and u are pronounced 
simultaneously), Fey (fay), Gdynia (g’din’ya—i as in hit), Danzig (dahn’tsikh). 


How might the 


How does William Allen White say local 


Nation, February 14, 1933, pp. 
(c) Dollfuss and 
(d) Three articles: 

















